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Bradley, His Book 

Vol. I. JUNE, 1896. No. 2. 

SOMEWHERE « Somewhere on every battlefield of doubt 
hope has her flag of victory unfurled ; though darkest night may 
gather round about, ' tis always morning somewhere in the world . 

JULIA WHITING « ART IN ENGLISH FICTION. 

^RT in fiction, which, in moments of 
depression seems a lost treasure — the 
fear of which loss can only be dissipated 
by a momentary departure from most 
of the light literature of the day and a 
return to s those masterpieces that are, 
unfortunately, more often legacies than 
present possessions — may be either 
picturesque in form and color, or in the province of feeling. 
Stevenson, a great artist, gave the best possible of defini- 
tions when he wrote : "I never use an effect when I can 
help it, unless it prepares the effects that are to follow: that's 
what a story consists in. The denouement of a long story is 
nothing : it is just a ' full close,' which you may approach 
and accompany as you please : it is a coda, not an essentia] 
number in the rhythm." 

A hundred instances of Stevenson's fine feeling for art arise 
in the mind at the sound of his name ; the description of the 
turmoil of the sea in "The Merry Men," of the summer 
night. in "Thrawn Janet," of the finding of the hat near 
the quicksands in the " Pavilion on the Links " (an incident 
more effective than the appearance of the floating feather or 
the^ Master of Ravenswood), of the sound at the window — 
also from the " Pavilion," — in the approach of the blind man 
in " Treasure Island," and the flight of Alan Breck and David 
Balfour over the hills of heather in "Kidnapped." We 
remember also the examination of David by Prestongrange 
and the picture of Simon Lovat in " David Balfour ; ' ' and most 
of all, the duel in the night in the " Master of Ballantrae." 
Next to Stevenson comes Hardy. If he had never writ- 
ten anything but the picture of Egdon Heath in the " Return 
of the Native," it would give him his place as a master. 

" Precisely at the transitional point of its mighty roll into 
darkness the great glory of Egdon waste began. It could 
best be felt when it could not clearly be seen. Its completed 
effect and explanation lay in this and the succeeding hours 
before the next dawn ; then, and only then, did it tell its 
true tale. The spot was indeed a close relation of night ; 
and when the night was begining to draw near, a certain ten- 
dency to gravitate together could be perceived between its 
shades and the scene. The somber stretches of round and 
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hollow seemed to rise and meet the evening gloom in pure 
sympathy ; nay, they anticipated its livery, putting on the 
obscurity of night while the upper night of the sky was still 
far in the distance. First, the heath exhaled darkness ; next, 
the heavens precipitated it. The obscurity in the air and the 
obscurity in the land then closed together in a black fraterni- 
zation, toward which each advanced half-way. 

" The place became full of watchful intenseness now. 
When other things sank brooding to sleep, the heath appeared 
slowly to awake and listen. Every night its Titanic form 
seemed thus to await something." 

It is difficult to particularize in this English classic ; but 
perhaps the scene where Wildeve and Venn gamble by the 
light of glow-worms is more effective than anything save the 
description of Eustacia, dead. 

" They stood silently looking upon Eustacia, who, as she 
lay there still in death, eclipsed all her living phases. Pallor 
did not include all the quality of her complexion, which 
seemed more than whiteness : it was light. The expression 
of her finely-carved mouth was pleasant, as if a sense of 
dignity had just compelled her to leave off speaking. Her 
black hair was looser now than either of them had ever seen 
it before, and surrounded her brow like a forest. The state- 
liness of look which had been almost too marked for a dweller 
in a country domicile had at last found an artistically happy 
background." 

Shorthouse, that noble master of English, produced delight- 
ful effects in color. 

" I was dimly conscious of a solemn blue sky overhead, 
of the dark foliage of the dying summer rising on the steep 
hillsides on every hand, of a still afternoon full of somber 
tints and sleeping sunlight, of the late-blooming China roses 
and the tall asters, of massive wreaths of clematis, of a sense 
of finished growth and effect, and of a hush and pause be- 
fore decay set in and brought the end of life and of the 
year." 

One might refer to the short story, " The Marquis Jeanne 
De St. Palage," as a gem in itself. 

Blackmore also — portions of whose greatest work, " Lorna 
Doone," have only required to be given the form of verse to 
convince their readers of their poetic quality — furnishes many 
a marvelous word-picture. 

All these instances are examples of the pictorial side of 
art ; examples that might easily be multiplied. 

Still another phase combines the pictorial and the emo- 
tional elements, and produces some of the most powerful 
effects known in literature. This is exemplified in the 
famous scene in "Vanity Fair" where Rawdon Crawley 
attacks Lord Steyne and beats him like a dog, while Becky, 
all of whose base hopes are wrecked by the encounter, for the 
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first time in her life admires her husband ; a scene of which 
Thackery said, — "When I wrote the sentence I slapped my 
fist on the table and said, ' That is a touch of genius ! ' " 

The compelling influence of Hawthorne over the half- 
unwilling imagination of his readers rests chiefly upon his 
exquisite feeling for effects ; the art with which he bends 
nature to meet his requirements, as in the tale entitled "The 
Hollow of the Three Hills," where the beautiful woman 
meets the witch, to know through her spells the ruin made 
of life. The interview closes thus : — 

" The golden skirts of day were yet lingering upon the 
hills, but deeep shades obscured the hollow and the pool, as 
if sombre night were rising thence to overspread the world. 
Again that evil woman began to weave her spell. Long did 
it remain unanswered, till the knelling of a bell stole in among 
the intervals of her words, like the clang that had traveled 
far over valley and rising ground, and was just ready to die 
in the air. Stronger it grew and sadder, and deepened into 
the tone of a death-knell. Then came a measured tread, 
passing slowly, slowly on, as of mourners with a coffin, their 
garments trailing on the ground, so that the ear could measure 
the length of their melancholy array. Before them went the 
priest, reading the burial service, while the leaves of his book 
were rustling in the breeze. And. though no voice but his 
was heard to speak aloud, still there were anathemas, whis- 
pered but distinct, from women and from men, breathed 
against the daughter who had wrung the hearts of her 
parents, the wife who had betrayed the trust of her hus- 
band, the mother who had sinned against natural affection 
and left her child to die. The sweeping sound of the funeral 
train faded away like a thin vapor, and the wind, that just 
before had seemed to shake the funeral pall, moaned sadly 
round the verge of the Hollow between Three Hills." 

T /ie other, or subjective, side of art, sweeping as it does 
the whole gamut of human emotions, is far finer, more com- 
plex, and subtle in its processes. It sometimes expresses an 
infinity of feeling in a sentence ; sometimes it approaches an 
effect with so much multiplicity of detail that chapters are 
necessary to bring it about. Henry James's " Portrait of a 
Lady" is an object lesson in this delicate art of etching a 
character, where each line, however faint, is essential. In 
the Princess Cassimassima this method, so effectual in draw- 
ing the portrait of Isabel, is too much elaborated and confuses 
the mind. 

This finer essence of art eludes quotation ; each effect de- 
pends upon another, the whole being a closely-woven fabric, 
the portions of whose design are inseparable. They color 
our imagination ; they remain in our minds a perfect whole, 
which forbids even the mental effort of selection, lest any 
part be marred. 



